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ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS AND ARTISTS 


Nathaniel H. Carter. 
Wherever fountain or fresh current flow'd 
Against the eastern ray, translucent, pure, 
With touch ethereal of heaven's fiery rod, 
He drank.— Milton. 

Tue bold, the decided, and the energetic, have a much greater 
chance to be handed down to posterity than the delicate and senti- 
mental. This is natural. We are charmed with the morning and 
the evening star; but we soon forget when it arose, and when it 
set. We only remember its mild and lovely light, and that we 
were happy in gazing at it; but if we chanced to behold a meteor 
which flitted across the heavens in the collied night, we can name 
the hour and the season of its appearance : so it is of the wild and 
strange in the mental world ; they are held in remembrance while 
the sweet and lovely are forgotten. It is in our nature to recollect 
some profligate line, or vicious character, when the once amiable 
and interesting are but partially kept in view We have made these 
remarks in calling to our mind that distinguished scholar and amia- 
ble friend, Nathaniel H. Carter, who has been dead only about three 
vears, but whose travels, whose verses, and other productions, we 
have read and admired for several years past. He should be re- 
membered, for he had extends d our literature, and added a stock 
to our rational amusement and instruction. We look back upon his 
life with melancholy pleasure, and will de tail some passages of his 
history 

Nathaniel Hazeltine Carter was born at Concord, New-Hampshire, 
September 17, 1787. He was the son of an honest yeoman ot that 
place, who never dreamed that his bev had any distinguished 
marks of talents about hun, until he was noticed by a committee, 
who visited the small school in which he wasa student. It was not 
until he was quite a good sized lad that his father consented that he 
should, in the language of that meridian, * go fo learning.” When 
this was settle d, he was sent to Exeter academy, one of the best 
literary and scientific institutions for elementary knowledge which 
has ever been established im New-E: ul ind, which contains the best 
that can be found anv where He was beloved by Doctor Abbot. 


the principal of the institution, and the students were de hyhted with 





his simplicity of character. This excellent and venerable teacher 
" 


has been in that situation for forty vears, and ts named, with Busby 
and Parr, as one who has been equally successful in developing the 
mind of youth with them, without a particle of the severity of the 


former He was the schoolmaster of Cass, Webste r, Saltonstall, 


Carter, and hundreds of others not unknown to fame; and all bear 
ible care, and parent i! 


welfare while with him, and to his deep interest im their fame in 


testimony to his indefatu solicitude for ther 


o 


after life 
From this institution he enters d Dartmouth colle ve, an | was 


onee ranked among the first of his class, which rank he never st 
while a student. He never neglected a lesson in any branch of 


studies, but found time to devote many hours to the muses, and was 
even at this early period considered a poet of uncommon promise 
There was not one of his « mpamnons Who was so generaily admired 
as Carter, and boys at the age of college life, are not wanting in 
discernment 

On leaving Dartmouth he took charge of an academy at Salis- 


burv, not far from his native town, but left this situation for one of 


our 


l¢ 


more emolument at Portland. In this pleasant and tasteful place, 


he met with congenial spirits , men of talents, of ac julrements, an | 


social habits He has mentioned the club to which he be longed 
and to which his productions were submitted. Ayer, Bray, Davies, 
Deering, Freeman, Mellen, Sewell, Storer, Ben). D. Willis, Wright, 
and others, all of whom are known to the literary world, were me 
bers. Here, too, he entered mto female society, of which he was 
remarkably fond; and, to do him justice, the poet was a favorite 
with them. He spent many hours in their company, and improved 
by his attention to those courtesies of social lite which the scholar 
1s too apt to neglect 

In 1817, when the charter of Dartmouth college was moditied 
by the legislature of New-Hampshire, and made a university, he 


was appointe da pr fessor of languages tn that imstitution, and re- 





mained at Hanover until the supreme court of the United States 
decided that this act of the legislature was unconstitutional, The 
old college had not ceased to exist, refusing to give up the libraries, 
and other property in their possession to the new university, and also 
retained the great proportion of the scholars. In these trying times 


of crmination and recrimination, Carter was always popular, for he 


offended no one, and took every opportunity to conciliate the aspe- 
rities of party 

On leaving Hanover, he repaired to New-York, and was miscel- 
laneously employed in reading law and other matters, when, in IS19, 
he became editor of the Statesman, a journal which had taken the 
place of the Register printed at Albany, devoted to the cause of De 
Witt Clinton. In this paper Mr. Clinton had the reputation of 
writing some excellent articles over the signatures of Hibernicus, 
Tacitus, and Heraclitus. ‘These were high party times, and every 
thing that had a relation to politics contained the roots of bitterness 
His side of the question was in this campaign successful, and his 
friend, who had been the cause of his coming to Albany, Charles G 
Haynes, was made adjutant-general of this state, and was now iIn- 
strumental in bringing Carter to the city of New-York; here he 
united the Columbian and the Statesman under the name of the 
latter, and associated himself with a practical printer, the lat 
George Prentiss. He had previously been one of the reporters of 
the debates in the convention for amending the constitution of this 


d, in connection with William L. Stone, and Mr. Clark, 


state, ar 





published a volume of these debates. This book does the reporters 
great credit, and their labors were approved of by the members of 
the convention 

In July, 1822, the yellow fever broke out in this city, and Carter, 
with his friend Stone, fled from the infected district to a garret— 
for each one found the best retreat he could—on the corner of 
Broadway and the street leading to Potter's-field Here, as they 
retired to rest, after the labors of the day, for both editors kept up 
their papers, they heard the rumbling of the carts conveying the de 
parted to their long home—* unhonored and unsung.” ‘This was 
almost too much for the sensitive nerves of poor Carter. He brood 
‘ 


ed over it with great distress. He alludes to this season in one of 


huis poems 


“Frequent by night was heard the rumbling jar 
Ot the black hearse, or mercenary car, 
That, weary of its loathsome burden, sped, 

' 1” 





And hurried to the grave the unhonored dead 


For several winters, while act ny as ¢ ditor of the Statesman, he 
spent a month or two at Washington, and from thence wrote letters 


candor, united with no or 





for his paper ‘These exhibited so much 

dinary talent of description, and a pretty good share of diserimina 
tion, that they were as popular, if not more so, than any that had 
heretofore come from that civ of Lossip, when congress is in 
session In no society under the sun can be found such a variety 
of character ; not even in a caravansary in the Levant, as Washi iv 


n 


ton affords, wher all the members are there with petitioners of all 











sorts, office-seekers, A« He was mclmed to see most things ina 
favorable light, and this was unquestionably the best policy 
In the summer of 1824, he delivered a poem at Dartmouth col 
ege, before the Phi Beta Kajy Phe subject was * Pams of the 
Imagination.” It was intended as a counterpart to the “ Pleasure 
of the Imagmation,” by Akensid lhe author succeeded in bri 
neg, ma powerful manner, those scenes which haunt a sease 
mind, principally the he me m of tortured affect 
With no ordinary success he now and ther mits a gleam of 
amidst his darkness, to make 1 vi t Ihe closing ' 
thus poem ts one among other proois of his atte ite attachm 
to the scenes where he wooed the muse, or ¢ ved the so« } 
“ Brothers ' sur task remains 
L.ast f it ‘inal s le . i s 
The « scious ¥ that we v he 
That. hence So te ' we net 
That w the socia rary tew 
W hose y presence « rs, to-day, my “ 
Henee | sha dt acm ‘ 
\ r se en s ene 
But ‘ g, tiudte DD th’'s es adie 
And life's diverging, checkere sths ts 
ve f ‘ sve . st ales 
ve ‘ ‘ 
Groves wed byt ind classi wers 
Scenes early ' wpplest hours 
if owe t ey ‘ . 
1 € ‘ stucy st t« 
Pp ss ind s 4 ‘ ( 
4 “ is less ‘ 1 ‘ 
One « s ‘ 
r chos as ; 
= ’ | ‘ ‘ 
I ‘ s. friends ' s ‘ 
la t r ‘ v ‘ " 
And ‘ yur Alp 1 i! i 
In 1825 he made arrangements to accompany a son of the la 


ypean tour, with an intention of j 





Mr. Henry Eckford, on a Eur 


lishing letters m the Statesman, which he might send ho 





urture. he ree lected 





that purpose’ When on the eve of his « 


that he had not seen the great wonder of nature—the falls of N 





gara—and he could not think of visiting the natural and artificial cu- 
riosities of the old world, until his eves had been gratihed with a 
view of this cataract. He thereupon set out on a tort to the north; 


and, on his return, embarked for England. His letters were sent to 
his partner, and were regularly published. They are written in an 
easy, flowing style, and with such religious exactness as he saw 
things, that they became popular, and were copied mito the penodi- 
cals mm every part of the United States. These letters are amusing 
and instructive, sometimes, perhaps, too minute ; and in them too, 
many things are explained which might be presumed to be under- 
stood. This came from having spent sO many years m teaching ; 
but, as a whole, there is hardly a volume of travels extant among 
us, that conveys so much information, in so gentlemanly a mamer, 
is this work from Mr. Carter Che reader rises from a perusal of 
these productions, enlightened as to facts, and refined by a pure cur 
rent of virtuous feeling which rans through all his remarks. It might 
" 


have been said, a religious fecling, for he always viewed things as a 


christian 


On his return, in 1827, he corrected and revised his letters, pub- 
lished and unpublished, and gave them to the public in two good 
sized octavo volumes Phey were widely circulated, but he had 
not the talent of making the most of them, either of notornety or 
emolument. This health, for a long time precarious, had now become 
ssod with the certainty of a speedy 
dissolution lo avoid t sull ws he knew he must experience 
by a winter residence in New-York, he sailed to Cuba in the autumn 
of this year. From this place he did not write any letters for pub 
+ beheved that he was too unwell to have set about 
any literary haber of tmiporta 

He returned in the spring of 1828, with an intention of resuming 
} 


his eal 


torml labors; but he soon found that he had not suflicient 





strength for this, and amused himself by taking a yourney to his na 
! 


tive state, and the neywhbormg country; but the disease was too 
deeply seated to be eradicated by mountain arr, pure fountains, or 
the sweet recollections of childhood. The next year his partne: 
lied, and he sold out hus share of the establishment, thinking that 
he should no un resume his labors a n editor of a politi al pa 
yn Fors 1 task he was never fitted. He was too sensitive for 
i pw He should never have left the classi bowers of the 
wademy ; there was his home iw place of lus heart; the field of 
his farm He lowed his friends too ardently, and was too just to 
sh his enemies with sufficient severity to please the public as a 
| ty writer The feuds of p tical contests allow no ge ntle feel 
s vimit no tears but those of iron—such as Plato shed when he 
ired that power was passing from hin 
Whe t Coneord, his burth-place, he addressed a few lines to his 
ve stream n which he alludes to his travels. [t os a delicate 
’ re ol ym try 
\ the Sha I) un I 
l re wv a \ ‘ 
\ . t hewsiute ¢ Cam and Thame 
* 
ie ba un i ' 
0) . 
i) ‘ wih 1s 
\ I izure Rhone 
K \ 
“ M s ‘ or? 
I ‘ ‘ ‘ fluw 
Sweet A wre " t flowe 
I tt Wer 
\ ‘ l ve llaw 
N ' 
Ine es bene ‘ 
M ‘ 
VM et . eve 
\ <w ‘ y 
My ‘ 
{ ‘ ; ow 
! ey “ epa 
1 ‘ lat u“ 
Ther aves of Sua 
My ‘ e me ¢ 
a) ‘ “ 4 * 
s . i 8 Ot 
In the fa f 1829, he was mvrted by a kind frend, Mr. Fitch, of 
Marseilles, then mt ty, to take a voyaye to France, and try the 
rot the vine-cla s of that untry This gentleman had 
know nw ew on his travels, and soon acquired an iflection 
fort guileless and ted scholar, and saw with pain his deplorable 
‘ i On his vovage, Carter had made up his mind that 
ir ot part was at hand, but he was not dismayed, and 
wrote a short poem on his own burial. It ss singularly distinet for 
rr ime « t brink of the grave ind show h christian 
philosophy upon the subject of his dissol ut It lies before us u 
wn hand-writing, a s as follows 
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The closing scene—the burial at sea. 


From his room to the deck they brought him drest 
For his funeral rites, by his own request, 
With his boots, and stock, and garments on, 
And naught but the breathing spirit gone ; 
For he wished a child might come and lay 
An unstartled hand upon his clay 
Then they wrapp’d is corse in the tarry sheet, 
‘To the dead, as Araby’s spices, sweet, 
And prepared him to seek the depths below, 
Where waves never beat, nor tempests blow. 
No steeds with their nodding plumes were here, 
No sable hearse, and no coffin’d ter, 
To bear with parade and pomp away 
The dead, to sleep with his kindred clay 
But the little groupe—a silent few, 
His companions, mixed with the hardy crew 
Stood thoughtful around, till a prayer was said, 
O'er the corse of the deaf, unconscious dead 
‘Then they bore his remains to the vessel's side, 
And committed them safe to the dark blue tude ; 
One syllen plunge, and the scene is o'er, 
The s®a rolled on as it rolled before. 
In that classical sea, whose azure vies 
With the green of its shores and the blue of its skies, 
In. some pearly cave—in some coral cell, 
Oh! the dead shall sleep as sweetly, as well 
As if shrined in the pomp of Parian tombs, 
Where the east and the south breathe their rich perfumes. 
Nor forgotten shall be the humblest one, 
Though he sleep in the watry wastes alone, 
When the trump of the angel sounds with dread, 
And the sea, like the earth, gives up its dead. 


Mr. Carter arrived at Marseilles in December 1829, and bre 
his last not many days afterwards. His funeral was attended by all 
the strangers in the city, and most of the native literati, for his re- 
putation was known to the habitants of that enlighte ned and hos- 


rathed 


pitable place 
Thus died, in a land of strangers, in the forty-third year of his 
age, Nathaniel H. Carter, one of the most virtuous men of the day 


Wherever he went he made fiends. There was a moral perfume 


He was beloved by the philosopher and the man of 


in his path 
From the day he en- 


business, and even by his political opponents 
tered a school-room to the apartment in which he “ resigned his 


spirit unto Giod who gave it,” he never found an enemy. Governor 


Clinton treated him as one of those who were made for something 
better than the wear and tear of a politician—Dr. Hosack loved 
him as a scholar and a friend, and to show the reciprocity between 
them in respect and feeling, we msert the following lines from Mr 
Carter, never before pubhshed, addressed to Dr. Hosack on his 
Memoir of Clinton 
In classic times, when Swift and Young, 
Pope, Addison, and Dryden sung, 
The grateful muse was prompt to lend 
A ven’rous trifute to her friend ; 
As some immortal work appeared, 
Above the rest her plaudits cheered, 
Foremost to hail with loud acelain, 
And weave the unfading wreath of fame 
Had | the genius to revive 
That golden period, thou shouldst live 
In lofty verse, that breathed thy praise, 
And crowned thy brow with learning’s bay 
Then, too, might this unpolished rhyme 
Perchance survive the lapse ot time, 
And meet the eve of future age, 
Prefixed to thy resplendent page 
Biest destiny ' could | but twine 
One laurel round that glorious shrine 
Thy taste hath reared, and jomed thy tame 
With CLinton's bright, undying name 








Dr. Perkins extended to him, in every light and shade of his ex 





istence, after they became acquainted, the affectionate attentions 
ofa brother. He guarded his mterests, assisted in replenis! hus 
purse, watched over his health, and extended his sympathy to tus 
bier, and his friendship to his memory, when the grave had closed 
upon his ashes. What Pope said to Arbuthnot might Carter have 
said to Perkins 

* Frnend to my life, which, did not you prolor 

The werld had wanted avany an idle song” 
The wnitings of Mr Carter have been preserved with eare, and are 
more numerous than even his most intimate acquamtance si pprose d 
In some of his less labored efforts there is more of the gentle ha 
mony and lovely mayery of Goldsmith, than in his more elaborate 
productions 

LITERARY NOTICES. 
THATCHER'S INDIAN BIOGRAPHY 
Two volumes J. and J. Warper 
Wr merely announced the publication of this work, ona former 

oecasion, not having then read it; but having since done so, we con 


sider it a duty we owe to the reputation of the early settlers of this 
country, as well as to the feelings of their descendants, to sulyect 
Owing 





it to a more particular analysis and examination It Is pre 


sumed, to the scanty materials for Indian lnography to be found im 
the records of our primitive history, which deal with facts rather 
than persons, Mr. Thatcher has been compelled to incorporate with 
his book, various portions of the histories themselves, connected in 
deed with the fortunes and fates of the different sachems introduerd 
to the reader, but perhaps not coming strictly under the head of 
biography. In so doing, however, he has added to the interest of 
the work, and to the gratification of a numerous class of readers 
Of course, such a work as the one under eonsideration, can be 


little else than a compilation, and the principal merit of the writer | worth millions. Did he defraud the corporation of that day? The 


will consist in the collection and arrangement of his materials. | 


This labor, and a very great one it certainly was, Mr. Thatcher has 
performed with diligence and success. The scattered notices dis- 
persed in the various histories, historical collections, records and 


traditions are here brought together, and arranged in the order of |, 


time ; and all, or nearly all that is known, or probably ever will be 
known of the distinguished aboriginals of this country, will be met 
in these two volumes. It was not, of course, a part of the plan of 
Mr. Thatcher, to give a picture of Indian manners and habits, but 
sufficient incidental information will be found to convey a very cor- 
rect idea of both. ‘To the reader who requires more than this, we 
recominend a little work, called ** Tales of the Northwest,” which 
has never received its due praise, but which, for true spirited deli- 
neations of the Indians, and the half-breeds of the northwest, has 
no parallel in the literature of this or any other country. It is un- 
derstood to have been written by a son of the late gallant Colonel 
Snelling ; a gentleman of fine talents, if we may judge from this 
specimen 

To the praise of industry in the collection, and judgment in the 
arrangement of his materials, Mr. Thatcher is fully entitled ; we 
wish we could say as much for his impartiality. But so far as we 
recollect, and we have perused his work with good attention, all 
his Indians are high-minded heroes, and all his whitemen cruel and 
fraudulent oppressors ; the one always right, the other uniformly 
wrong. Through the whole course of his details of the relations 
subsisting between the two colors, the copper always shines bright, 
while the white is darkened with the hues of fraud, cruelty and op- 
pression. ‘The only exception we recollect is that of Uncas, who, 
as the uniform friendand allv of the whitemen, seems to have fallen 
under the author's serious displeasure. Neither will it escape the 
notice of the judicious reader, that Brandt, the hero of the massacre 
of Wyoming, and the scourge of our New-York frontier during the 
revolutionary war, is dispatched by Mr. Thatcher in some dozen 
lines of equivocal censure, and unphie d vindication. The only way 
we can account for lus Omission to praise this valuable character, 
by presuming that the author was embarrassed by the circum- 


Is, 


stance of Brandt being a half-hbreed. He was thus placed between 
two fires ; he could not condemn the white blood without making 
the Indian blood, as it were, parceps criminis 5 nor acquit the latter 
entirely, without making the former, part passu, innocent of all 
blame 

In behalf of our worthy, pious, hardy, and adventurous ances- 
tors, who gave us liberty and a new world, we demur to these con- 
Mr. ‘Thateher 


No man has a right, at this dav, while 
li- 


he dangers, and suflerings of 


clusions of 


contentedly enjoying blessings of religion, civilization and 


berty, bequeathed to him by the toils, t 


these glonous pioneers, to come forward and brand them with such 
hither with the best and noblest intentions, 


imputations. ‘They came 


in search of freedom and competence ; and so far from wronging or 


intend to wreng the Indians, they had, as Englishmen, subjects 


ne 
cht to settle in this country within cer- 
by 


ts and abstract reasoners, may ridicule or 


of the king of England, lt 


tain limits, 


’ ee 
AC KNOW TCO LE 


Philanthropis 


d at that time I] Europe —the right of 


discovery 
em, that had it not been reeog- 


reprobate this nght, but let us tell t 














nized by the ervilized world, there would have been no such thing 
as acivilized world in existence, on this side of the Atlantic sant 
The whole universe has in its turn been civilized by emigration and 
conques 

Our ancestors came hither under the sanction of this recogmzed 
right « scoverv, in pert peace, and with not the remotest idea 
of congnest they followed the hyht of the age in which thev 
liwed. and of our | » Which we very much doubt, hay pens to shine 
brichter heirs was their nusfortune, not their fault. We 
can only try men bv the laws in existence at the time thev lived, 
not ner pos principle, broached ages afterwards. ‘To 
thie mght of discoverv. which was merely a mght, good against all 
other civilized 1 ons, and not agamst the occupants of the soul, 
they added the 1 tofy use All our reeords show that the 
uniform ¢ n of the early ler itil war and co jest en- 
sued, was ti pure! se the mis ¥ intende to occupy of the ori- 
gimal owners Nor have we anv st yround to charge them with 
fraud, because t prices they paid, at t distant period, appear to 
be totally ulequate tot r Vain i s, leed, a few strings 
of Wampum, a lew wats Oats, DanketSs, Coppel Kettles, knives and 
tobacco-hboxes, seem as 1 rin par n with thousands of 
acres of land I ord ua te ite of the relative 
Valine of commodities, wel j e wa ev are worth to the 
pares who exchar ' Assured! SS) tlong t e sea 
coast of Vir va and New-f whan . t great value to 
Indians, while a « ae Kettle x t n, & hateie s : 
were invalualle le Sa » Dear imu that t cost 1 lithe 
culty of procur r these urticles from Eng ind. at this early riod 
made them inti ¥ more pre« stot lomsts than \ ‘ 
are And who can estima ti vai { an ake ora hatenet to 
men, who, hke the Indians, burnt down thei trees and hollowed 
out their canoes by fire* 

As another and more faible mode of testing the value of thee 
lands, long after they were thus purchased of the savages, we \ 
instance the manner in which they were disposed of to the settlers, 


either by grants for which nothing was paid, or for the most trifling 


In 1631, Governor Stuvevsant purchased his farm 
lders 


considerations 


! 
| 


in the Bowery for six thousand four hundred 


It is now |} lasting gratstude to their forefathers than th 


ancient records of New-York afford another illustration of the value 
of property in this city, no longer ago than the year 1686, in a grant 
of sixteen acres of land near Stuyvesant’s farm to Adrian Cornel- 
lisen for the consideration of one fat capon a year. In the year 
1790, Oliver Phelps sold one and a quarter million acres of the Ge- 
nesee country, to Robert Morris, of Philadelphia, for eightpence an 
acre! Was this a fraud on Mr. Phelps? A reference to these 
and thousands of other facts in the progress of the value of proper- 
ty in this country, will excite a shrewd suspicion that there is much 
cant in the declamations about frauds on the Indians. Whoever 
has had to do with an Indian of the present day in the way of bar- 
gaining, knows very well it is no easy matter to overreach him. In- 
deed, their cunning and sagacity are, and alw ays have been, prover- 
bial. It is the vanity of the white man that has whispered to him his 
superiority to the red man in this respect. The most artful people in 
the world are barbarians 

Mr. Thatcher, in like manner, sides with the Indians in all thei: 
wars and massacres, from that of Opechancanough of Virginia, to 
those of Philipof New-England, who is his favorite hero. He main- 
tains either that the whites were always the aggressors, or that the 
Such is not, 
however, the opinion of the early historians of this country, who 


aggressions of the savages were always justifiable 


were either contemporary with, or lived shortly after the events they 
record. They holda different language, and we are inclined to give 
credit to their testimony, because they are more likeiy to be the 
best judges of the situation and views of both parties. 
out doubt, they had their partialities for their own people, kindred, 
coler and faith ; but we will put these against Mr. Thatcher's ob- 


True, with- 


vious partiality forthe savages, and thus the account will be balanced. 
Let us compare the other probabilities pro and con 

For a long period after the commencement of the early settle- 
Now 
whoever has paid ordinary attention to the motives and actions of 
mankind, will be satisfied that the weaker party, or the weaker 


ments in this country, the white men were the weaker party 


man, seldom begins a quarrel, and that the stronger ts generally 
the aggressor. It is not probable that so Jong as this relative state 
of things lasted, the whites would provoke hostilities, except in ex 
treme cases. When starving, or on the verge of starvation, the law 
of necessity, or rather the absence of all laws but that of se If-pre- 
servation, impelled them to seek food by purchase, | 


versuasion, OF 


force. This was more than once the case with the famous Captain 
John Smith, who, in sober truth, makes rather a secondary figure 
in Mr. Thatcher's biography by the side of the great emperor Powha- 
The records of New- 


England also exhibit other instances of the colonists being e« mpel- 


tan, and the great sachem Opechancanough 
led to acts of this kind, only to be justified by what, in the eves oi 
the moralists, 1 


downright necessity, the law of self-preservation 


sternest s a sufficient apology—ne cessitv—shee r, 


It must be obvious to all who draw conclusions from the universal 
history of mankind, that no permanent relations of amity and good 








offices are likely long to subsist among savage and civilized men, 
brought into frequent collision, living in the same neighborhood, and 


equally independent of each other. Speaking languages so totally 


different, and so widely separated in habits, manners, and religion, 


how ts it possible that they can thoroughly comprehend the inten- 


tions of each other in making a treaty’? There are numerous in- 


stances of mistakes on these occasions, which led to dist rbances 


and wars, and to the final catastrophe of the ruin of the sav izes 


It is pretty evident, from the early historians, that neither party 
| 
ever thoroughly trusted the other. Some latent doubt. some lurk 


ing jealousy, some long cherished injury to revenge or retaliate, was 
ever at the bottom of their hollow fnendship. Was this the erime 


It 01 


their mtereourse ; the opposing mterests which perpetually brought 


of both, or either? Certainly not iwinated in the nature of 


them into collision, and im a certain instinctive perception in the 


minds o1 


itive s 


the Indians, derived from their: wacitv, and streagth 











ened by their observance of the arrangements and progress of 
whites, that if they did not destroy fAem, their own final sulnection, 
expulsion, or destruction, was inevitabl With such views anc 
feelings, it 1s contrary to all probability, as it is adverse to history, 
to assume, as Mr vatcher has done, that the whites were wars 
the agcressors, or, if not so, always to blame them for the hostilities of 
the Indians. Whlule the former were the we ker party, t does not ae 
cord with the nature of man, or the nature of things, to presume 
that they would provoke their own destruction by commeneimg hos 
tilitue and there is everv ground to suppose, that the pealousy of 
the savages would furnish them with the strongest motives to de- 
strov the whites, from the moment they saw, their ramid increase, 
the auguries of their own mevitable ruin Phat this was a natural 
rnd justifiable feelmg, we allow ; and all we ask of Mr. Thatcher. in 
return, is, that he will acknowledge t whites were ¢ liv juste 
finble in resisting. or even anticipating their plans, when thev had 
sufficient grounds for believing them hos No law of God, or 
nature, or society, placed them under the obligation of waiting the 
event of an ambdtscade or surp se, such a8 they more one 
experienced, which swept like the last conflagration ove r vib 
lages, carrving im its tram the massacre, scalpil ind torturing 
of hundreds of unotfending wives, and innocent helpless children 
Compassion for the fate of our Indians 1s a natural and noble feel- 
ing; Vet it ought not to make us unjust to our ancestors. No race 


it ever lived, owe a holier debt of ever 
descendants of the 


of living men, or of men th 
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early adventurers to this new world. If we will sit in judgment on 
their actions, let us do justice to their motives, and to the strong 
necessity under which they acted. While dwelling on the fate of 
the Indians, let us not lose sight of the provocations, and the suffer- 
ings of the whites ; and, above all, in summing up the partial evils 
resulting from the first settlement of the United States, let us not 
forget the mighty mass of good which should be fairly brought into 
account before we strike the balance, and dishonor the name of our 
progenitors. Those who sigh over the fate of Opechancanough 
should call to mind the massacre of five hundred white men, women 
and children, by that savage chief in time of perfect peace ; those 
who lament the catastrophe of Philip of Pokanoket, would do well 
to remember the horrors he inflicted on New-England ; and those 
who declaim on the justice and magnanimity of Tecumseh, might 
cool the ardor of their sympathy and admiration, by turning to the 
record of the bloody tragedy of the river Raisin. In short, let them 
study the primitive history of their country, not in the declamations 
of political philanthropists, or prejudiced foreigners, but in its early 
historians, and they will there find, what even Mr. Thatcher ac- 
knowledges, that the first blood shed in the first intercourse of Cap- 
tain John Smith with the aborigines, was not that of the Indian, but 
the white man. When Smith, in the winter of 1607, urged by the 
murmurs of his people, went up the Chickahominy river, for the pur- 
pose of negociating peaceably for a supply of corn, the people he 
left in charge of his boat fell into an ambuscade of Indians, who 
took one George Cassen prisoner, and after obliging him to tell the 
course Smith had gone, “put him to death in a cruel manner.” 
They afterwards ‘came suddenly upon two Englishmen who had 
lain themselves down to sleep by the fire, and dispatched them by 
shooting them full of arrows.” These outrages were as unprovoked 
as unexpected ; and thus commenced the great conflict of injuries 
which, in after times, led to the final decay and disappearance of 
the Indian race, which was not extirpated, but retired before the 
white men, into the unexplored regions of the west, or remained 
among us, and became the victims of a series of well-mmeant but in- 
effectual efforts to retrieve them from barbarism 





We have dwelt longer on the Indian biography than is our cus- 
tom, because our leisure happened to admit of it, and because we 
felt an interest in the subject. Respect to the memory and the re- 
putation of our forefathers is not an aristocratic, but a natural feel- 
ing, pervading all mankind, savage and civilized, with the exception 
of the new class of political philanthropists. As the son of a worthy 
officer, who served during the revolutionary war against these fa- 
vorite heroes of Mr. Thatcher, while they were murdering and scalp- 
ing our brethren, their wives and their children, we felt ourselves 


irresistibly impelled to notice and reprobate his gross myustice to |) 


the one, and his gross partiality to the other. The pilgrims of 
old Plymouth receive no more quarter than the adventurers of 
old Virginia; and if there is any exception to his uniform con- 
demnation of the ancient ancestry of the United States, it is in 
favor of the authoriues of the little colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
whuch actually, in one or two instances, according to Mr. Thatcher, 
came pretty near treating the Indians with something like justice 
and humanity. Let us then hear no more of the anniversary of the 
ianding of the pilgrims ; and in future, let Mr. Webster, Mr. Everett, 
and the rest of the orators of the * feast of shells,” devote them- 
selves to the celebration of the humanity of Philip; the inflexible 
faith of Opechancanough ; the candor, openness, and lofty heroism 
of Tecumseh, and the Ciceronian eloquence of Red Jacket 





SELECT TALES, 


THE LOST SHIP; 
OR THE UNEXPECTED WITNESS 
A MERCANTILE STORY 


Takine care of the main chance, I have elsewhere attempted to 
define the keeping one hand on your own pocket, and the other 
mm your neighbor’s—a definition which, whatever it may want of 
truth in its general application, was im exact accordance with the 
practice and opmions of Gideon Owen. He was one of those who, 
very early in life, discovered the inconveniences attendant upon 
bearing a good character—a quality, he would observe, in such uni- 


versal request, that the possessor ts liable to be robbed of it at 








every turn Nay, it was even an encumbrance to a man of his pe- 


euliar genius, which, wh relieved from the restraint, deve loped 


t 


tself in a manner which promised to secure him a distinguished 
lace in that calendar which is more remarkable for heroes than 


saints. He was one of the honorable fraternity of British mer- 








chants, though, like a true genius, he altogether rejected those com- 

ma ace notions by which that respectable body have the universal 
itation of bemy governed The halter and the pibbet wer 

t | ul © Gideon was re ited hus deal- 
gsia i e was exact, to a nicety, in his me 

es Live iw > trus to y onme amd Ww i 

e eve { trus r st necessary ive t i 

> in vas Ow = mast that his whet Was ~ i c 

se, and s jo i rer a tWo-penny memora n-DOOK 

For on of lis person—behold him pledding his way 

throug , regardless of every external object, but in chuck- 

we se m « wing « advantageous and 

ver rain, observe the ple ised, but unple ising expres- 





sion, so purely animal, of his countenance; remark, too, his left 


| when the Hopewell struck, the captain and crew took to the long 


'| hand clenched upon his bosom, a sinister attempt to keep down the 
upbraidings of conscience, or, perhaps, to guard his heart from the 
possibility of its being assailed by any of those sympathies by which 
ordinary and grovelling minds are sometimes turned from their pur- 
poses. His vigilance was at once useless and misplaced—useless, 
because his heart was as hard as a brickbat, and misplaced, because 
with him the seat of feeling was the neck. 

One of his latest commercial transactions was of so remarkable 
a character, that I shall venture to put it on record 
on a sudden, seized with a passion for speculation to the East In- 


Gideon was, 


dies, and accordingly purchased a vessel, loaded her to the very 
hatches, and, like a prudent man, insured the ship and cargo to a 
considerable amount. It is true, there were some trifling discrepan 
cies between the invoices and the shipments, but such things will 
occur in the hurry of business, and underwriters are not particular 
so long as the ship stands A. E., and they get their premium 
Two months afterwards, news arrived that the vessel had foun 
dered, to the great dismay of Gideon, who alleged that he had in- 
sured too little, and of the underwriters, who found that they had 
assured too much. Some of them had taken heavy lives upon the 
risk, and one man in particular, had ventured to an amount, the ex- 
action of which would have left him and his family without a shuil- 
ling in the world, and Gideon, unluckily, was not slow in advancing 
his claim 
derwriters, at a coffee-house, for the purpose of discussing certain 


A meeting was appointed between Owen and the un 


matters connected with the loss, when his documents were pro- 
duced, and found to be unchallengable 
ever, ventured to express a doubt as to the total loss of the vessel 


One of the parties, how- 


“ Nay,” exclaimed a voice from an adjoining box, “if it be the 
loss of the Hopewell, I can vouch for that.” 

“ And pray,” 
the volunteer witness with no complacent look, * what makes you 


inquired one of the parties interested, regarding 


so knowing about the loss of the ship?” 
“The simple fact of my having had the pleasure of being in her 


*rejomed the first spe aker, a fashionably dressed 


company at the time, 
young man, with a very handsome but sunburnt countenance, rising, 
and leaning carelessly against the partition of the boxes, so as to 
confront the party, one of whom, the individual who had at first ad 
dressed him, took upon himself the office of spokesman, and con- 
tinued his interrogatories by saying, “ Why, vou were surely not 


| one of the crew? 


* No,” answered the young gentleman, bowing mm acknowledg- 
gg g g 


| ment of the compliment implied, ** I was only a passenger, and so, 


' boat, and, parodoxically enough, alleging that I did not belong to 


the ship, left me m undisputed command of her.” 
* And you were picked off from the wreck afterwards, 1] pre 


sume !” said the querist 

* Within an ace of it, by a shot from a Dutch man-of-war, fired 
for no earthly reason that I could guess, except that I did not an 
swer their first signal.” 

“ You should have waved your handkerchief.” 

“T should have been waved myself, then,” was the reply, * see- 
ing that it was the only tie that bound me to life and the main-toy 
mast, from which it was not exactly convenient for me just at that 
time to part company.” 

* And pray, sir,” continued the inquisitor, “* how many hours did 
you continue in that perilous situation 7” 

* Upon my honor, sir, | am unable to answer your question with 
any degree of precision, as | committed my watch to the trustee 
ship of the deep; for the precious metals, however they may con 
tribute to keep a man’s head above water on the Royal Exchange, 
have a marvellously anti-buoyant tendenev in the Atlantic. Bestdes, 
to let you into a secret, IT had at that particular yuneture, a stro 
impression that Time and I had very nearly done with each other 


* And may I inguire, then, by what miracle vou eseap 
but by simply waiting until the tide 


turned, when the vessel was left high and 


I took the opportur itv of ste iu} 





* By no miracle at all, sir, 





Ir 
ary Upon the san ind 


ng on shore 











* Upon my word,” exclauned another of the party, * you were 
high luck to have been abl ld out so long 

* Luck, you call it! e pers widressed ; “w x 
will not cavil about terms; [| have been accustomed to call it t 
another name, though.” 

But, sir,” interrupted the first interrogator, ** did the crew make 
no effort to save the « irgo ' 

Oh, ves! t ir exer s were +} > « 

complete, in saving themselves, thev seemed to « 
most valuable part Tat; a .as ras ervat .« 
were about right, for WOVS @Xre ' ‘ 
little else m the s »w ‘ 1 

‘The ¢ s, then, must have en wretched), 

* Quit I \ ‘ 

hev « hawe ‘ | ‘ 
sity to exal 1 \ x 

And what, may I 

“Why, t KES, 
specimens—e lie fl ‘ ‘ " ‘ 

urticle of exportation to a« tt 
much stee 

* And the bales—what did they « 

«Oh !—rags, principally rags, w I thought also a very pro 
irticle of export from a country im which there appears as rflvity 


of the commodity ° 


“And do you unagine the rest of the cargo was of the lke 
materials '"’ 

** Can't say as to the materials, but, I apprehend, of pretty much 
the same value; for I remarked that some of the inhabitants of the 
coast, who ran down to the wreck at low water, to see if they could 
be useful, returned empty-handed.” 

* And, pray, sir,’ continued the quenst, “1s it your opinion that 
the loss of the vessel was occasioned by the captain's bad manage 
ment and ignorance of the coast!” 

* Oh, no! T never saw any thing better managed im my life ; and 
nothing but a most intunate acquaintance with the seas could have 
enabled him to run her upon the only rock which was to be found 
within ten leagues of the spot.” 

* And do you think the captain and his crew got safely to land" 
*T have no reason to doubt it, for they chose a fine day and a fair 


Besides, I saw the captain, six months 


wind for the excursion 
after, at New-York, in high feather, living away, en prince, at one 
the prineipal hotels in the city.” 


‘Indeed ' that is somewhat extraordinary for a shipwrecked ma 


ot 


riner’ Whence think you he derived the means!” 

* T cannot for the life of me imagine ; unless, by-the-way, it was 
from a huge pocket-book which I observed him stow away care 
fully in his bosom, about ten minutes before he made the notable 
experiment on the ship's bottom.” 

“Tle must have been somewhat abashed at seeing you’ 

* Not a whit! He shook me cordially by the hand, alluded partly 
to the min ispicious circumstances in which he had left me, apol 
gized for the oversizht, and concluded by asking me to dinner.” 

* And you immediately discovered him to the police ' 

‘Not I! for as brother Jonathan is much too jealous a dry warse 
of his adopted children to admit of any interference mn thet educa 
tion, so T sat down to a partie quarrée, consisting of the captain, his 
chief mate, an under secretary, and myself, and we laughed immea 
surably ovet the claret and the story of my escape 


‘Upon my word, young gentleman,” exclaimed the other, grave- 


ly, * thatis what we should call, in England, compromising a felony.” 

* Very like it, Leonfess ; but it was better than compromising my 
safety, and IT knew my nautical friend too well, not to feel assured, 
that if he had had the least suspicion of my attention to the cargo 
he left in my charge, he would searcely have allowed me to quit 
America without some testumomal of hes gratitude.” 

Durnng this dialogue, Gideon, who found the young gentleman 
so well informed on the subject under discussion as to render any 
explanation from himself superfluous, took an opportunity of with 
drawing, leaving the matter entirely m the hands of the underwrn 
ters. The latter worthies held a consultation, continued by three 
several adjournments, which ended on the fourth dav, in thew ob 
taining a warrant for Gideon's apprehension. He, however, having 
only his own safety to consult, had availed himself of certain paper 
wings, which he kept in his pocket-book, and had sailed from Grave- 
send, with a far win’, on his passage to join the captain, just three 
days before the arrival of his officer im pursuit 

He was overtaken, however, not by a sheriff's officer, but by a 
storm, by which he was shipwrecked in good earnest, and found his 
way to New-York, in so wretched and dilapidated a condition, that 
his old frend could not be prevailed on to believe he was the same 
person, ind positively refused him assistance, alleging, that it was a 
principle with hon never to encourage impostors.— Blackwood 
-There is an allegory in the Spectator, called, if [ 
Mountain of Miserves.” It narrates hew 





recollect rightly, the 
the aan race were once surmmoned by a good genius to a part- 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SLANDER 


not alla dream 


“T bad a dream, which wa 
Tue scene was truly touching, such as might 
Have lit the flame of poesy in hearts 
Attuned to melody! Midnight had pass‘d, 
And the pale moon was hastening down the west 
‘The amorous firefly’s sparkling signals shone 
Among the grass—faint counterfeits below 
Of starry hosts that lit my lonely path 
Whither my wandering led, or for what end, 
I knew not; when there suddenly appeared 
Before my view a mansion, large and old, 
Such as have been assigned to fairy haunts 
Through one lorn shattered casement of the pile 
A glimmering taper shone, and I advanced, 
By thrilling curiosity impell’d 
Harsh on its creaking hinges moved the door, 
As cautiously | entered ; through a hall, 
Antique and spacious, I proceeded on ; 
While startling echoes answered to my tread, 
lake hollow-v vulte d sepulchre | pause d, 
And all was still again as silent night 
I stood, and gazed, and wondered, and was silent, 
Casting my eyes around upon the walls, 
Hoary and mildewed by revolving years 
A stairease, in the gloom searee visible, 
Invited my ascent—and | was soon 
‘Treading a correspanding hall above 
An oaken door, which opened at my touch, 
CGiave access to a dunly-lighted room ; 
Where, by houre sat, 
If figure | may term what shadow seemed, 
Misty, unearthly, gloomy, and obscure ! 
Upon the dusty board his elbow rested, 
While on the hand's extended palm his head 
In dec p and thoughtful melancholy reclined 
The taper now was flickering in its socket ; 


1 table, one lone 


A few expiring faggots on the hearth 

Lent ther dim aid to make the shadowy gloom, 

Which veiled the darkling scene, more visible 
"T'was silence all, save the lone cricket's note 

Which issued from the wall, or the shrill scream 

Of sleepless owl from lightning-rifted oak 

In the adjacent forest ; and a sigh 

From the hieh-heaving bosom of the man, 

Or statue, as he seem’'d, of motion vou 

I spoke 

\ rain | spoke 

I ealled aloud 

Stull petrified ap 
Wondering, | turned, preparing to depart, 

When, suddenly, before me there appeare d 

A form, whose haygard aspect clull’d my heart, 

And turned my blood to ice. A startling peal 

Of midnight thunder, to a slumbermg world, 


but paused in vain for a reply 
uu to as little 
this man of griet 


purpose 
but, ah! 


eared—he heard me not 


Could not with equal vividness and tores 

Have thrll’d through all the chambers of my soul 

| froze with horror! “ Black he stood as night, 

Fierce as ten furies—ternble as hell 

And shook a dreadful dart,” besmear’d with blood ' 

His name was Snanper!  T would now have tled, 

But, ah, my trembling linbs would not obey 

The purpose of my hear ‘Transfixed IT stood, 

As spell-bound, gazing on the spectre dread, 

While with an air of triumph, and a tone 

Of hellish mahee, he address'd me 
* DT will interpret for thee, and explain 

The vision, mortal, which per lexes thee 

Look at yon stricken vietim yet again 

He once was happy. Priendship’s faithful hand 

Bequiled his heart ef all its sorrows ; 

Of approbation shone upon him; wealth 

Was his, prosperity and plenty ; fame 

Blazoned his name to an admurmg world ; 

Domestic bliss had strewn his path with flowers ; 

Cloudless and bright the zenith of his hopes, 

And nought obscured the horizon of his life 


thus 


suules 


Buoyant and gay as is the soarme lark, 

Which sweetly carols to the rsing morn, 

He scaree knew one of the unnumbered ils 
Which thousands feel. With faney’s peneil dip} “d 
in dreams, he drew anticipated scenes 
Of future pov ; while 
Assured him that the sunny path of bliss 

Would still be his; and that so bright a morn 
Was but the dawning of a brighter dav 

his visions of delight 


hope, with whispers sweet, 


* Tlow changed the scene ' 
Have fled 


Shorn of ats be uns, now sheds a sickly ray, 


The sun of his prosperity, 


Faint, dim, and glimmering, on his cheerless path 
This llow | glory init! 

Now fled are all his joys and all his hopes 

No friendly voiee salutes his ear ; ho eye 

With kind affection turns upon him now, 

But every brow he meets wears the dark frown 
Of cold neglect, or torturing contempt 

Each step he takes is new a trembling step 

Like a lost wanderer in the wilderness, 

He sees about him nought but direful forms, 

* Serpents that hiss, and beasts of prey that howl.” 
By the deep wiles ef falsehood | have cooled 
The warmth of friendship which he erst enjoyed, 
Heated and multiplied his enemies 

By the fell siroc, which my mouth emits, 

Is blasted every prospect of his soul, 


this is my work ' 


On which his eye could rest with hope and joy. 
A gloom impenetrable now o’ercasts 
His sweet anticipations—and no ray 
Of cheering light shines through the heavy gloom, 
The dark and dreary midnight of his mind. 
This—this was my work !” 

While the spectre spoke, 
A lovely form, divinely fair, appeared, 
From whom he shrunk aghast, with conscious guilt, 
Unable to endure her heavenly gaze. 
Around her visage played celestial smiles 
Of peerless beauty, while a heart, more pure 
Than snow unfallen, could be seen to throb 
Beneath a breast transparent. In her hand, 
Her dexter hand, she bore the book of God ; 
While in her left appeared a golden key ; 
Suspended from her silken girdle hung 
A burnished anchor ; flowing were her robes, 
Down from her shoulders to her noiseless feet, 
In folds of matchless white. 

Her name was Tren, 

Daughter of heaven! She oped her lips, and oh, 
The voice of music ravished as she spoke 

* Relentless demon! I am thy destroyer 
My mission hither is to reinstate 
This guiltless victim of thy baneful breath 
In the blest Eden, whence thy malice drove him 
IT now am come to rescue bleeding worth 
And innocence from the envenomed fangs 
Of thee, fell monster! whose delight is still 
To riot in the pangs, the tears, and groans 
Of murdered reputation. I am come 
To bind up, like the good Samaritan, 

The wounds of this poor victim of your rage ; 
To pour the healing balm of consolation 

Into his hlee ding, lacerated heart 4 

To light again the extinguished lamp of hope, 
And tender to his lips the cup of joy.” 

She said—and from the sacred book she held, 
This sentence read—* Behold how great a matter 
A little tire enkindleth ! None can tame 
The tongue—for nature's course it sets on fire, 
And it is set on fire of hell.’ But know, 
© These light atfhetions—(this she also read) 
Which are but for a moment, shall for us 
Work an exceeding and eternal weight 
Of future glory * Though the righteous fall 
For seven times, yet shall he rise again.” 

Roused from his trance by Truth’s enchanting tones, 








The conscious victim ratse d his drooping head , 
\ tear stole down his pallid cheek, a gleam 
Of new awakened joy his visage lit 
He rose, approached the heavenly form of Truth, 
And to his swelling bosom pressed the fair ; 
Then poured forth all his soul in gratitude, 
And issued from the gloomy cell with yoy 

The shades of night, before the beam of day 
Were now retiring ; while upon the breeze 
Floated the matins of the morning lark, 
Which carol’d m the sky. The fragrant flowers 
Opened thetr blushing beauties to the morn, 
Perfumed the ambient air, and every string 
In tuneful nature’s harp vibrated sweet ; 
To the soft duleet tones of mirth and joy 
‘Too touching far was such a glowing scene 
For sensibility to longer slumber; 
And as from the revere | woke, 
* Sure,” | exclauned, * this is net all a dream.” 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE 
NUMPER THIKTY-FIVE 


Another short letter— Departure from V erona— Mantua—fleas— Modena, 








Tassoni’s bucket—a man going to execution—the duke of Modena 
Bologna— Austrian officers—the Appenines—moonlight on the moun 
tains—Enelish bridal party—picturesque supper, ete 

I peer Verona with the courier at sunset, and was at Mantua in 


I went to bed im a dirty hotel, the 


bitten at every pore by fleas— 


best in the 


i few hours place, 
and awoke, 


tered im Italy, 
For the next twenty-four hours I was m such positive 


the first IT have encoun 


strange as it may seem, ma country that swarms 
with them 
pain that my interest in * Virgil's birth-place” quite evaporated. | 
hired a caleche, and traveled all night to Modena 

I hiked the town as I drove in, and after sleeping an hour or two, 
‘ket,’ (which Rogers says is 


The first thing I 





I went out in search of ** Tassoni’s bi 


not the true one,) and the picture of “* Ginerra.” 


met Was a& inan going to execution Ile was a tall, exceedingly 


handsome man; and, I thought, a marked gentleman, even in his 


fetters He was one of the body fuara ol the duke ° and had joine id 
1 conspiracy against him, in which he had taken the first step by 
i 


firmmg at hum from a window as he prasse d 


but I will spare you the deseription 


I saw him guillotined, 
Ihe duke 1s the worst tyrant 
in Italy, it is well known, and has been fired at exghteen times in 
So said the cicerone, who added, that “ the d—1 took 


many fruitless inquiries I could find 


the streets 
care of his own.” After 
nothing of “the picture,” and I took my place for Bologn4 m the 
afternoon 

I was at Bologna at ten the next morning. As I felt rather in- 
disposed, I retained my seat with the courier for Florence ; and, hun- 


gry with travel and a long fast, went into a restaurant, to make the 
e 


best use of the hour given me for refreshment. A party of Austrian 
officers sat at one end of the only table, breakfasting; and here 
I experienced the first rudeness I have seen in Europe. I mention 
it to show its rarity, and the manner in which, even among military 
men, a quarrel is guarded against or prevented. A young man, who 
seemed the wit of the party, chose to make comments from time to 
time on the solidity of what he considered my breakfast. These 
became at last so pointed, that I was compelled to rise and demand 
an apology. With one voice, all except the offender, immediately 
sided with me, and insisted on the justice of the demand, with so 
many apologies of their own, that I regretted noticing the thing at 
all. The young man rose, after a minute, and offered me his hand 
in the frankest manner; and then calling for a fresh bottle, they 
drank wine with me, and I went back to my breakfast. In 
America such an incident would have ended, nine times out of ten, 
ina duel 

The two mounted gens d’armes, who usually attend the courier at 
night, jomed us as we began to ascend the Appenines. We stop- 
ped at eleven to sup on the highest mountain between Bologna and 
Florence, and I was glad to get to the kitchen fire, the clear moon- 
lignt was so cold. Twenty chickens at least were turning on the 
long spit, and sounds of high merriment came from the rooms above 
A bridal party of English had just arrived, and every chamber and 
article of provision was engaged. They had nothing to give us. A 
compliment to the hostess and a bribe to the cook had their usual 
effect, however; and as one of the dragoons had ridden back a mile 
or two for my traveling cap, which had dropped off while I was 
asleep, I invited them both, with the courier, to share my bribed 
supper. The cloth was spread right before the fire, on the same 
table with all the cook’s paraphernalia, and a merry and picturesque 
supper we had of it. The rough Tuscan flasks of wine and Etrus- 
can pitchers, the brazen helmets formed on the finest models of the 
antique, the long moustaches, and dark Italian eyes of the men, all 
in the bright light of a blazing fire, made a picture that Salva- 
tor Rosa would have relished. We had time for a hasty song or 
two after the dishes were cleared, and then went gaily on eur way 





to Florence 

Excuse the brevity of this epistle, but I must stop here, or lose 
the opportunity of sending. If my letters do not reach you with the 
You cannot imagine the 
yance. 


utmost regularity, it is no fault of mine 
difficulty | frequently experience in getting a safe conv 





AN AMERICAN LADY ABROAD, 


TO A FRIEND IN THIS CITY. 


FROM 


NUMEER TEN 


Rome, December 16, 1832 
On, the fallacy of pre-conceived opinion ! Who would believe 
that Socrates could have been such a monster of ugliness? Why, 
he has a forehead that projects over his face for all the world like 
the upper story of a Welch cottage ; and a nose, the exact shape of 
I tell you candidly, I don’t think half so ill 
My conclusions, too, since 


a * dormant window.” 
of his spouse sinec¢ I have seen his bust 
my visit to the Museum are, that it is much more delightful to read 
of senators, emperors and philosophers, than to look at their inani- 
mate representations, with eyeless sockets and forms cut off at the 
shoulders. What an assemblage of wrinkled, bald-pated, stern and 
sinister-looking visages were we obliged to behold before we came 
to the bronze-gilt Hercules, the mischievous Faun, the beautiful 
groupe of Cupid and Psyche, and, above all, the dying Gladiator! 
He is ina sitting posture ; strength to sustain himself seems fast 
deserting the hand on which he rests—the gash in his side 1s giving 
forth his heart’s warmest blood—his eyes are just about to shut in 
their last repose ;—tis the remaining minute ere he rolls a corse 
upon the ground. I defy any one to look upon this unmoved 

In the Museum, among a thousand other relies, is the celebrated 
mosaic, (once adorning the villa of Adrian) from which the design 
on breast-pins is taken—* the birds on a bowl.’ There is likewise 
inserted in the wall, some of the pavement of the temple of Remus, 
on which is traced a plan of Rome. The ¢rr-form-goddess is here 
too, who, on earth, ts the hardy huntress—Apollo’s sister m_ the 
heavens—and Pluto's wife, fair Proserpine, in hell—known to us 
Diana: and also a statue of 


one of the women hired to weep at funerals. The ruefulness of her 


mortals familiarly under the name of 
mercenary phiz Is eno gh to make one die with laughter 
directly opposite, !s the Conservatory. Its paint- 


its chief, though not its only attraction. In the interior 


Crossing hence, 


ings form 
square, among broken columns, capitals and statues, are the feet 


and a hand of the Nero-Apollo, whose he 


cht was one hundred and 
twentv feet, and from its colossal proportions, is s sid to have given 
In the building ts the 


it once stood 


name to the Coliseum where 
‘creat Casar fell and or 


that by their 


bronze wolf struck by lightning, when * 


, , } , 
ashelf are the likenesses of the geese, also in bronze, 


» picture with which | 





opportune gabbling saved the capitol. Th 
was most delighted, is the unfinished one of Guido’s beatified Spirit 


He is standing in space, on the outside of the earth, with his eyes 


! 
fixed upon that sphere which 1s henceforth to be his abiding place 
The chastened joy, devotion and holy confidence, displayed 1m his 
face and attitude are sublime ; there seems no stain of sin upon 
him to bear down his soaring pinions. The very want of colormg 
adds to the unearthliness of this beautiful conception, and gives it 
to my eye its most spiritual charm. It caused somewhat of a re 
version within me, as I glanced from this noble sketch to “ Hagar 


driven into the wilderness.” Poor father Abraham, with his good 
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| though with infimite difficulty ot so my temper. -Enter iy par 
—s lor—what am I doomed to behold—Is it an auction room, vr a place 


|| distressed for rent t—Is ita marine store shop, or a jew's exchange '— 


SELECT ESSAYS. 








“PUTTING TO RIGHTS” || Chairs and tables piled up in the centre of the room—carpets turn- 
hate to have my papers touched, || ed up all round—the flooring just scoured—windows and doors all 
Or meddled with a eat ; open, of course—fire raked out and grate black-leaded—hearth-rug 
She calls it slicking up the room, - re : ? : ; a 
And stuffs them in the draw !— Willis |; covering the chairs—fender and fire irons upon my writing table, 

i 


Is any one fond of variety? let him marry—I speak it oracular- 
ly, and in full defiance of the generally received opinion of the dull 


monotony of the marriage life. I affirm it to be neither dull nor 


monotonous ; but, on the contrary, a source of infinite variety, and | 


as such I can recommend it—though to say the truth, were I oblig- 
ed to write my school-copies over again, it would go against my 
conscience to say that “variety is charming.” 

The fact is, I am a literary man, and get my living by my pen 
] am a heusehold drudge to editors of magazines, and gentlemen 
who wish to have a literary reputation, without the trouble of writ- 
ing books. You may therefore suppose, that quietude and domes 
tic comfort are essential to my success. Now my wile does not 
think so, or at least her ideas of domestic comfort differ so mate- 
rially from mine, as to render it much the same thing. She is ne- 
ver happy but when the house is a perfect chaos with scouring, 
dusting, and above all, “putting to rights.” She would be delight- 
ed if a troop of soldiers were quartered on her for the pleasure of 
putting things “to rights” If she walked in her sleep, 
it would be with a duster in her hand. If she were ever tempted to 
The very paint on my doors and 


’ 


afterwards 


purloim, it would be yellow soap 
wainscot is giving way in picturesque streaks to the original deal 
by repeated scourings—and there is more bread consumed 
bing the paper on my parlor walls than would keep my family. It 
will be rubbed off soon 
but what is neketty with continued polis) 
ealls “taking care of the furniture.” 


in rub 
Ihave not a chair or a table in my house 


ung; that if what my wife 
dut oh! that “putting to 
rights.’ 
be spared that horror 


will surely be, died of * putting to rights.” 


Paper, paint, chairs and tables, might all go, if 1 could 
If I die, the verdict of the coroner's jury 
I have a good sized table to myself—a writing table—on this is 
spread my various notes and papers, whether preparing an article 
for the magazine, correcting a manuscript for a publisher, or writ 
img a book for an author 
pear m confusion there, but to me it is in perfect order 
my finger on every thing | want 
wife. Things must be “put to nghts.””. The moment my back is 
turned, therefore, the process commences. The table is rubbed and 
polished tll the joints creak again—the drawers are all turned topsy- 
turvey, and the papers bundled up and stuffed away 1 places where 
i. will take me a month to find them again 

Never shall I forget the hubbub we were in for a whole week, 
when the child exhibited symptoms of a flea-bite 
acrubbed from garret to cellar, blankets were scoured, carpets beat, 


‘To an ordinary eye every thing may ap 
Tecan place 
But no; that will not do for my 


The house was 


windows and doors open day and mght, until she caught—a violent 
cold, and—I the rheumatism 
more vivid sense of my enjoyments, I will give you my diary for a day 
March 13.—Rose at eight o’clock—very cold, a little snow upon 
the ground—my wife rises an hour earlier, she, careful creature, 
determined the servant shall have no opportunity for making tea and 
toast for the policeman—got out of bed on the cold bare floor—imy 
wile says, that carpots harbor dust, and not healthful in bed rooms 
shave with cold water, teeth chatiering with cold, and eut myselt 
can't get hot water, my wife says cold water's bracing. Come down at 
last, stiff as an icicle, and blue as indigo—tind windows and doors 
all wide open—my wife says, a well ventilated house makes things 
aweet and wholesome, and keeps dust from settlng!—and a little 
green smoke instead of fire, struggling through a host of cinders— 
walk briskly up and down the room blowing my fingers—no signs of 
breakfast, ean't get the kettle to boil—servant emploved im the in- 


But m order that you may have a 


is 


term whitening the door-steps; street door open, of course, a eut- 
ding northeast wind finding tts way into one’s very marrow —enter, 
at last, a bright tea-kettle, placed at a respectable distance from the 
green smoke—bit of bread singed here and there, and called toast 
tea made with lukewarm water, better that tea should be weak, than 
the bright tea-kettle be blackened as mv wife says—try tn vainto get 
on my boots, find a scrubbing brush in one, and a duster inthe other 
About eleven o'clock find my way out, and toil all day among pub- 
lmhers, editors, &c. with success, return hungry and dispirited, hop- 
ing, though with some misgiving, to find comfort at home—turn the 
comer of the street where I live and view with dismay a volume of 
dust, the downy residue of bed-room sweepings, and tea leaves tly- 
img with the velocity of light, through the street door of my dom- 
cile—not my house on fire, and a dozen engines playing upon it, 
could convey to my senses a more appalling umage—heard half 4 
dozea miserable children in the street, squalling-—** Home, sweet 
My mind 


made up to the worst, by the sight of the airing process, b rus) 


home, there's no place like home,”’—yomed in the chorus 


wards, and knock at the door.—They know my knoek inside, | 
therefore inno hurry to come—eutting north-east wind sleet- 
the door opened at last, and back door, bemg of course w op 

, 


am saluted with a blast of wind, stormy enovugh to sprmg the to 


topmast of a man ol war—imy hat # nto the middle of the stre« 
triving to save it, my umbrella goes atter (t—and |, struggling ft 
my footing, am covered with a cloud of feathers, dust and tea leaves 
‘he contents of a dust-pan at the foot of the stairs! 

Reyain my equilibnum together with wy beaver and umbrella 


and my papers—where! dusted and “put to rights !"—*tput to 
rights."—Oh! what retrospective agonies does not that most ex- 
pressive of horrors conjure up! To those who have suffered under 
the discipline embraced in that detestable phrase, it is needless to 
expatiate ; to those who have not, no words can convey an adequate 
meaning. ‘To sum up—nothing in the house to eat, and no fire to 
cook anything, not a chair to rest myself upon—not a room fit to go 
into—hunger and ague staring me in the face —Receive a note 
from the tax-gatherer demanding immediate payment—recollected 
having paid him, and having stuck the mem. behind the chimney 


glass, look for it, and find it gone! burnt or blown out of the win- 


dow !—Boy waiting for article for magazine, faithfully promised by 
the tenth—papers all dusted and care fully “put to rights,’ conse- 
quently not tobe found. Wife scolding—cluld sereaming—servant 


erving—and Tin an agony of rage and mortification, rush out of 


the house, intending to take a voyage for the Swan river, or New 
Zealand! think better of it, rather starve at home than be eaten up 
by the savages, so return to my yoke.—A/hion. 





THE DRAMA. 


One more morceau from the “ History of the American Theatre,” 


must conclude our selections from that agreeable volume 


LETTER FROM MR. BARKER TO MR. DUNLAP 
Philadelphia, 10th June, 1832 

‘Dear strn—My friend Wood informed me, a few days since, that 
you desired a list of my dramatic productions for your history of the 
American stage. I had almost resolved, in these utilitarian times, to 
forget that | had ever indulged in sach fantasies; but in drawing the 
poor neglected things from their obscure retreats, just to see what they 
were made of, L could not but feel something like a return of fatherly 
affection for them; sufficient, at least, to induce me, if not to skete! 
thear lives and characters, to record their names, that posterity may 
know, through your immortal pages, that such things were : 

* Very early in lite | began a play of three acts, with a marquis and 











a banditti init. Cervantes furnished the plot, and it was to be called 
the Sranisu Rover. This was in the year 1804. The fate of one 
act, Which was completed, will be seen hereafter 

“In the next year, 1805, | wrote a mask, entitled America: a brief. 


one-act piece, consisting of poetic dialogue, and sung by the genius of 
America, science, liberty, and attendant spirits, after the manner of the 
Tempest. It was to close a drama I had projected on the 
adventures of Smith in Virginia, in the olden time. The drama, how- 
ever, When completed, was found sufficiently long without it, and the 
} mask was laid aside. It was never represented nor printed 
Attila, a tragedy, suggested by Gibbon of course, was commenced 
about this period, and nearly two acts were written. Should | ever be 
tempted to do any thing more in the dramatic way, it will be to finish 
Attila. Ile is certainly an excellent stage personage. | was, a vear 
or two ago, on the point of bringing him forward for Forrest, when I 
was informed that Stone had an Attila almost ready for the stage: he 
since tells me that be has lad it up in lavender. When | commenced, 
Lhad not an idea that this hero had ever been, or could ever be thouzht 
of by dramatic mortal man, and behold ye, Corneille and Schiller have 
each written an Attila, Stone had almost done another, and just as | 
had determined to go at it, forth comes an Attila in London; which, 
however, 1s said to be a dull poem. But have you never yourself been 
he victim of these odd coincidences, and just as you had fixed upen a 
subject or a title, found yourself superseded—a thing next in atroeity 
to the ancients’ stealing all one’s fine thoughts? My comedy of Tears 
and Niles was to be called Name it Yourseif, when out comes a Name 
at Yourse/f in England, and out comes too a Smiles and Tears, with a 
widow, an [rishman, and almost all my dramatis personas. | write the 
ladian Princess, and an Indian Princess appears in England. Looking 
over the old English dramatists, Lam struck with the Damon and Py- 
thas of Edwards as a subject, but am searcely set down to it, when lo, 
the modern play in London; and what is worse, with the fine part of 
Pythias absolutely transformed into a snivelling fellow, who bellows 
hike a calf at the prospect of dying for his fnend. Wallace was purloin- 
ed from me in like manner, and several other heroes: at length I fixed 
upon Epammondas, as a* learned Theban’ of so philosophical a cast of 
character, that even the French had not thought of him for the boards 
i form my plot, and begin, con amore, when Lam told that Dr. Bird has 
written a Pretopat is and an Epaminondas, comprehending the whole life 
of the latter. There is something curious in this, is there not’? But the 
comeidences are not restricted to dramatic subjects ; half a dozen lite- 
rary projects of mine have meta similar tate 1 will mention one Be- 
ins ined, and fond of rural deseription, I had the mate- 
rial prepared tor albookot poetico-prose botany, to be beautifully ehristen- 
ed the Circle of the Seasons—when, by heavens, there is published im 
England not only a Book of the Seasons, but an identical Curele of the 
Seasons! This was too bad, and so, with Billy Black, ‘I give it up.’ 
Excuse me for this rambling: i return to my list 
* Tears and Smiles, a comedy i, five acts, was written between the 
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botanteally ine 








Ist of May and i2thot June, 1806. The idea of writing was suggested 
at a dinner of the fishang company, at their ancient castle on the 
Sebuvikill, on which august oecasion you yourself were a guest. The 
topic happened to be Breck'’s Far Chase, which had been first acted on 
the precediu ght Manager \W arren, Who Was present, asrned 1 
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complete success. Notwithstanding, | must confess that one of the 
deities of the gallery, where I had ensconced me, did fall fast aslee 
(O all ye gods !) in the second act. Nay, others appeared likely to fol- 
low his example, during the sentimental dialogue, and were perhaps on- 
ly kept awake by the expectation of seeing ‘that funny fellow, Jeff. 
again.’ Never did | hail a * fanny fellow’ with so much glee as on that 
eventful night. The prologue was kindly undertaken by Wood, who 
began in his most lofty manner, 

** With swelling port, imperious, and vain,’ 
and there he stopped, at a dead fault. After in vain endeavoring to 
recall what was to follow, he addressed the audience :—* Upon my soul, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am so unaccustomed to this kind of speaking, 
that I must beg, &c., &c.,’ in his peculiar, janty way, and with his 
usual happy effect. The piece was announced for repetition on the 
next night, the author was ‘trotted out,’ and ambled through the lobbies 
and boxes, and the booksellers made proposals—what a triumph for a 
tyro! Lgave the copynghtto Blake, who transferred it to Longworth. 
On the second night, being in the green-room, several of the ladies 
complained, on coming off, that they were put out in their parts by the 
loud and impertinent remarks from one of the stage boxes. My course 
was instantly adopted. I went round to the box, and calling out one 
of the gentlemen, made such an expostulation as had the desired ef- 
fect. The conduct of those persons had been so flagrantly indecent as 
to draw upon them sounds of disapprobation from several parts of the 
house. They were certain witlhings about town—Samuel Ewing, a 
lawyer, was one—who, induced by the re putation the piece had gained 
on the first night, to lay aside their habitual apathy towards American 
productions, were now aroused only to malignant feeling, as | was ne1- 
ther pelitically nor socially of their set. 

“The Embargo; or, What News ? liberally borrowed from Murphy's 
Upholsterer, was prepared for Blissett’s benefit, on the 16th of March, 
1808. The sulject of an embargo, then existing, was rather ticklish, 
and some of the patriotic sentiments were somewhat coldly received 
by a portion of the audience ; but the majority were of the right feeling, 
and bore me triumphantly through. Very much to their credit, several 
of our merchants were distinguished for the applause they bestowed. 
I know not what became of the manuseript Blissett took the piece to 
Baltimore, where it was performed, and whence it was sent, at the re- 
quest of Bernard, to Boston. It was never printed 

«© The Indian Princess, in three acts, founded on the story of Captain 
Smith and Pocahontas, began some time before, was taken up in L808, 
at the request of Bray, and worked up into an opera, the music to which 
he composed. It was first performed for his benefit on the sixth of April, 
1808, to a crowded house > but Webster, particularly obnoxious at that 
yeriod to a large party, having a part in it, a tremendous tumult took 
place, and it was scarcely heard. I was on the stage, and directed the 
curtain to be dro It has since been frequently acted in, I believe, 
all the theatres ot the United States. A few years since, Lobserved in an 
English magazine a critique on a drama called * Pocahontas, or the In- 
dian Princess,’ produced at Drury-lane. From the sketch given, this 
piece differs essentially from mine in the plan and arrangement; and 
yet, according to the eritic, they were indebted for this very stupid pro- 
duction ‘to America, where it is a great favonte, and is to be found in 
all the printed collections of stock plays.’ The copyright of the * indian 
Princess’ was also given to Blake, and transferred to Longworth. It 
was printed in 1808 or 1809. George Washington Custis, of Arlington, 
has, | am teld, written a drama on the same subject. In 1809, at the 
request of the managers, I altered, that is, Amerr-canized Cherry's Tra- 





ppee 








velers ; making it, Lam afraid, little less absurd than I found it 

* Marmion, from Scott's poem, was finished early in 1812, at the spe- 
cial request of Wood. The Chronicles of Hollinshead supplied me 
with several characters, and particularly with a good speech for King 





James, in whicha close parallel is run between the conduct of England 

1, and (by allusion) to this country. As it was intended by 
{ Cooper that * Marmion’ should come out as an English play, 
I was fearful this ‘one speech’ might ‘ unkennel’ the ‘ occult’ design, but 
they declared it must remain as a powerful ‘touch at the times,’ and 
remain it did, and was always effective. A London enitic, in The Opera 
Glass, quotes it, with the remark that it must have had a powerful « fret 
when uttered on our st at the period when hostilities were about 
commencing ; and it is also quoted with applause by a critic in the 
American Quarterly Review. * Marmion’ was first acted in New-York, 
in April, 1812. Cooper announced it as a play by Thomas Morton, Esq. 
author of Columbus, &c. &c.; this was audacious enowgh im all con- 
science, but the finesse was successful ; and a play, most probably other- 
wise destined to neglect, ran like wildfire through all our theatres. I 
never felt very proud of the circumstance. The war intervening, 1 had 
no leisure to attend to the publishing of * Marmon’ until when it was 
printed by Palmer, Philadelphia, | think, for | have not a copy of the 
first edition by me. It was again published, very much curtailed, in the 
* Acting American Theatre.’ 

“ Talking of coincidences, on the very day 1 sent Marmion to New- 
York, | received a note from a Mrs. Ellis, who had furnished the Olympie 
theatre with several pieces, * Cindere ** Otranto,’ &e., begging me to 
furnish in the newspapers a puff or two for a new drama, * Marmion,’ 
that she was about producing 

«The Armorer’s Escape, or Three Years at Nootka Sound,’ 
dramatic sketch, in two acts, founded on the adventures of John Jewitt, 
armorer of the ship Boston, was first acted at Philadelphia, twenty- 
fourth Mareh, 1817. Jewitt performed the hero himself. The only copy 


ot the piece was taken by Jewitt 
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a melo- 





three acts, 


«+ How to try a Lover,’ a comedy, in 
passages in a whimsical novel of Le Brun 
as [I then thought 
written in 1Sh7 
why it Was not 


suggested by some 
. and introducing the novelty, 
it, of the * Court of Love’ to the stave. The play was 
It was cast, studied, rehearsed, and announced ; and 
{lam unable to say, as it is the only drama I have 
ch I was satisfied twas printed, 








reaucy to be put 

















resentation 
ion,’ a serious dramatic tale, in five acts, was first per 
formed on the twelfth of March, 1824; it is published in the Acting 
Amer 1 Theatre. The London * Opera Glass’ and the American 
Quarterly Review speak favorably, if not fatteringly, of it. Lhave writ 
ten nothing sinee. In haste, yours very u JON Bargyr 
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Winfield Scott Yates —Although death, in all its forms, is appalling 
and terrific, there are circumstances which partly divest it of its 
horrors. The usual subjects of editorial notices are not always 
the most dee ply mourned. They are, generally, individuals who have 
completed many of the promises of existence—who have not ended 
their pilgrimage without accomplishing the purposes of their youth, 
and the visions of their ambition. Their capacities have been filled 
—their energies awakened—their faculues developed—the secret 
springs of their mind and character touched, and all their nature 
unfolded and displayed. Affection, while it mourns over their 
grave, is consoled and cheered by memory, who paints their past 
greatness and happiness. Their name is sounded abroad. They have 
left their chi 
Thew excellence is acknowledged. ‘Those most close 





acters as examples, and their deeds as a monument 
lv allied to the 
departed, are soothed by the consciousness that his worth was 
known—that his absence is lamented, and this sympathy softens 
the harsh features of sorrow into an expression of melancholy and 
tenderness, which the heart loves almost like a pleasure. When we 
ed to the tomb, 





behold, therefore, a great, or an aged man, cons 
although the scene is impressive, solemn, awful, it is yet neither 
unnatural nor terrific. It resembles the setting of the sun when the 
duties of the day are over, or the passing away of autumn after the 


he -vest has been gathered m. In these cases, we are hushed with 


awe, but not stricken with dismay, and death, though sublime, ts 





imher then, has the simple but 
the proud and grateful task of enumerating the labors of genius and 


ght forth 





not altogeth le 


virtue, and of painting the fruits which they have bri 
Over them is shed the warm coloring of fancy and love; the re- 
spect of mankind hallows and consecrates his grave—makes it a 
sweet retreat, and a holy resting-place for the imagination of the 


. at least ilumines t! 





survivors ; and, if it e dark void 
left in their hearts 

With thouglits and feelings far different from these we follow 
youth to the tomb. Even when no rare promise has been given— 
when the bud was bursting with no more than the ordinary beauty 


of early life—when only innocence, and hope, and untried 





tion, have been summoned, the mind recoils with horror 


passing away of age is only the fulfilment of destiny ; but youth was 
not made to di« Here is a calamity which was not expected, and 
therefore is not easily borne It is a double wo It is alike wo to 





stricken down bv the thunder, when first spreading 


the young ¢ 








. and to the trembling, shoddermg 






its wings for ints heavenward fli 
creatures left behind. Where shall they look for consolation How 
different is their sorrow from that of the mourmer over the grave 


of matured manhood, ripened genius, and successful ambition. They 








possess no proud rec wlections to lean on in the dark hour of weak 
ness and affliction. Their loss is not only the bereavement of love t 
is the disappointment of hope—of tenderness—of worldly interest— 
ot deep passion—of i thousand gay dreams, and fond ispiring: Wishes 
Every thing is crushed and broken. The grave of vouth is indeed 
aruin. That of age resembles the remains of some ancient temple, 
fallen. it is true, into decay, but moulderime im the lanse of Os, 
and the natural course of t! rs Th broken arches and dilay 
d columns have served their rposes to past beings, and now, 

overed with verdant ivv, and associated with no violent and snd 
den convulsion, they sy ire ida holv ; not unpleasing charm ove 
the scenes of the r past gr ndeur But the grave ol youth shocks 
every heart like t fragments of some splendid p lace, newly con- 
structed for purposes of garety and pl sure—decorated wit i 
the embellisiiments of taste and f v. and furmshed with every 
thing that can minister to yo d pride—tit suddeniy, t 
of a festival, shaken down by an eart uke ib sd of 
young and happy hearts 1 the s 

With such med ms We ently accor ther soft 
subject of these brief remarks t err last resting-} e, and we 
not suiler his name and Ss lmage to pass away ’ i \ r 
things, without a farewell t te ot admiration and f . j 
writer of these lines /nere him oeel/, and can speak nniiesita lv of his 
extraordinary qualitications—tis trreproachable character—his ar 
able and affectionate disposition, and the rare combination m hun 
of vigorous and brilliant talents, fitted to gain t of me 
and of those lowher, vet not less graceful jualities, m and 
ynament the social cirel As ason, a brother, and a friend, he is 
already remembered with teclings too deep for words What he 
would have been in other capacities, only He who knows all hearts 
ean tell, but frendsliup « not retrain from lulging 1 va tond 
‘onjecture, which only { new bitterness and regret tot uner 
tation ov s f Int ng aside from our m 
icc *] i = t ‘ ~f siv ¢ . T i e< i ‘ -0 
KnOoWN to \ the s remature vav froin its s 
ui its ¢ = i es ul t ititul words of the 
greatest of poets— 1] beseech vou, let his lack of vears be no im- 


pediment to let um lack a reverend estimation; for I never knew 


so voung a body with so old a head.” | 


Winfield Scott Yates, only son of Chnstopher C. Yates, u. pr. 
well known as an eminent physician, now o* this city, was born in 


the fall of 1814, in Albany. At the age of seven years, he removed 


with his father to New-York, and, even at this early period, we find 
hum an object of attention from the powers of an uncommonly strong 
mund, and persevering disposition, At the age of eight he had be- 
come familiar with, and read with avidity, the works of Shakspeare, 





and other dramatic writers, and at nine years he had perused with ap- 
parent delight and interest, Pope's translation of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey, and descanted with astonishing acuteness on the merits of the 
several heroes of the poem whose names and characters he distinctly 
remembered. Until the year 1824, he had been fortunate in pur- 
suing his studies under the direct superintendence of a father, hun- 
self an accomplished scholar, and distinguished for his talents, and 
the young tyro, animated by the intelligent and affectionate influ- 
ences which surrounded him at home, and marked by a most cheer- 
ful temper, furnished to his family the most delightful assurances of 
tuture eminence 

On the thirtieth of May, 1824, he entered a student at the Wash- 
ington Institute of this city, under the tuition of Mr. George W 
Hall, a gentleman formed by nature, and well competent from edu- 
cation and experience, for the high and holy business of instructing 
youth. Mr. Hall had then, for the first time, successfully intro- 
duced the celebrated Pestalozzi’s svstem of teaching into this 
country. An intelligent corresponden: of the Albany Daily Adver- 
tiser, from whose well-written sketch of Winfield we glean several 
facts here presented to the reader, observes, that * when not quite 
ten years old, he had mastered the lower or common algebra, and 
even ventured to peer into the interminable realm of pure quantity, 
as it is treated of in modern analysis. Nor had he made these 
achievements at the expense of the lighter literature of the day 
He was then known as a good linguist,” &e. Until his entrance 


| 


into the Washington Institute, he had acquired only a domestic edu- 


cation His father had studiously kept hin from the socrety of 


friends. His moral and intellectual foundation was thus early laid 
At school his teacher soon discovered in hum a mind of no ordmary 
mould. ‘Talent, veracity and integrity were his leading virtues, and, 
is soon as discovered, were rewarde d with the contidence, esteem 
ind patronage of his teacher, under whose paternal care he was fos- 
tered for the space of five years. In 1826-7 he produced, as scho 
lastic exercises, some of the finest specunens of English « ompost- 

tion; two of which were at that period published m the Murror 
In 1828, at the age ot fourteen, he translated, for his amusement, 
from the French, * Stories for Youth.” This performance was exe- 
» tant | 


cuted with so much taste and purity of language, that a noted 


bookseller obtained the manuscript, complimented it by securing 
its copyright, and having numerous descriptive plates engraved, and 
published a large and profitable edition of the work At the aye of 
tifteen he left school. He now applied himself assiduously to acquire 
i thorough knowledge of the Greek, under a private tutor, and 


was eyntemplating a review of his classical studies in his private 


closet, when he was urgently solicited, by che principal of a literary 
institution at South Hadlev, in Massachusetts, to act as instructor in 
the Frene vnd Spanish, and aclass m mathematics This mvitation 
he accepted with pleasure, as aflordng him an Opportunity tot ! 
his plan of revisme | « classical studies while cise wed trom the 





An ample library now enabled him to follow 





ts, and in twelve months, which he spent at 


. he stored his mind with eve ry species ol terarv Knowlecere 


S neous was he to be his own judge of the merits of classical a 
« that while in the country, he made himsel!t master, witsout a 

wher, of the Portugnese | nouage, for the singh purpose ofreade 
niv ene poem of note m that language, ,name4ly, the la ul of Ca 


} 
ens. He read the Greek, the Latin, the Italian and the Portuguese 


is 


with ease, { both spoke and wrote the French and Spanish with 


the facilitv of his native toncue During the last six months of los 


life he had m cons ble progress in the German—!t was his last 
effort “IJtw here.” savs the writer in the Albany Daily Ads 
ser, “that t mpulse which gave character to lus subsequent 
was first felt. He became fond of philological dis tons, 
2 te nts as a ling ist were only valued as servient 
to investigations of the general theory of language It, however 
‘ ' ‘ rv to make chowe ofa pr ifession Atter much d 
that of the law was fixed upon, and some time, during the 
last vear, commenced his legal studies in the office of Mr. John 
Anthon. of New-York. He threw hunself with ardor into the labo 
vos, and, in general, dry duties required from the youngest student 
ithe office of a lawver of established reputation and extensive 
ar A the writer of this notice recoliects, W h melane 
re, wit * +) anteerpation for the future, his father, early 
the last summer, related the confidk itial opmuon of Mr Anthe 
. to the brilliant destinies of hus pupil. He, however, did not forget 
s favorite pursuits: the last evening (sometime in July) which 
t writer passed with him, he had made prize of an antique Italian 
vo! e, nd had found im it materials for supporting a favorite 
eal t s iter this penod the insidious disease | 
viuich he « le its approaches, and he is now no morse | 
The writer of this sketch embers him distinctly as a boy of 


g, his person well shaped, 





engagu 


s manners were amialle d aficctionate, his compleaion uncom- 


monly fair, and these peculiarities, combined with large and expres- 
sive eves, and a smile of more than ordinary sweetness, added, 


to the interest with which his strong mind and uncommon 





litesary attaiments caused him to be regarded. In the intervals of 
his weightier occupations, we recollect well bis commenc.ng to learn 


the flute, which instrument he soon became master of, playing at 
sight the most complicated pieces of music, and with a taste, feeling 
and effect really surprising ; and was considered, at the age of six 
teen, one of the best amateur performers in the city 

He died of pulmonary consumption, in this city, January twenty- 
eighth, 1833, aged eighteen years. His vigorous and superior mind 
distinguished him to the fatal moment. Worn down by a hngenng 
disease, during which he h ippily never suffered an hour's pain, either 
of body orof mind; his patience never failed—his sweet temper was 
never ruffled—his firmness never deserted him. Even in nature's last 
extremity, when worldly things had already passed far behind him— 
when he was leaning over the awful precipice of death—his words 
were calm, and his mind seemed struck more with the sublumity of his 
situation, and his heart more paimed at the se paration from those he 


loved, than touched with any se 


ltish fear, Had he lived longer he 
could scarcely have failed to fill a distinguished place m the world’s 


eve, as it is, I 


is requiem will be the bitter anguish of an amiable 
and bereaved family, and the deep regret of a large circle of ardent 
inends, who mourn to think that so much talent and goodness, 


Have f the w 
And lie tall iow 


s destroying wound 
w ground.” ' 





Columha college. —We are mdebted to Dr. Pascalis for the fol 
lowing account of the semi-annual exhibition of the grammar-school 
of Columbia college : we give it in the doctor's own words 

That the order of the Jesuits ¢ xcelled in their academic disc upline ° 
and as successful teachers of literature, has been granted even by 
their bitterest enemies. And at the period of their universal sup 
pression as a religious body, which took place, with condign con- 
summateness, im the middle of the eyghteenth century, a provision 
Was unanunously made by the ruling powers, that the svstem and 
modes of mstruction in the colleges, schools and acadenues which 
they had governed, should be kept up and continued by their suc 
cessors, whether the same might be friars, monks, ecclesiastics, or 
laymen The Jesuits, along with the ancient, did not teach many 
modern languages ; for commerce was not, in ther time, so far ox 


fas m our days , hence, only the national idiom was added & 


tender 
their courses of Greek, Latin and Hebrew classics, and polite liter 
ature Composition and elocution, in every variety of prose and 
try, they taught ably, from the most profound didactic, to the fa 
milar, colloquial, and narrative styles. ‘They were never at @ loss 
for models to offer to their classes, for they had always a plentiful 
cir own writers and preachers, whose productions 
tu this day are still admired. And here let at be said, that the im 
menuse number of statesmen and public orators, who, in 1788, tore 
isunder and shook off all the ancient shackles of France, in youth 
had been trained by the scholastic discipline of the Jesuits. Let it 
be remarked also, that it was through men educated under the same 
istitutes of polite learning, that physical, natural and chemical sei 
ences took, at the same time, such a new start there and in other 
parts of Europe; and that all these great results could only have 
veon produced by the early halut of intellectual analyse 
We were led to these remarks in conse juence of our attendance 


ution of the grammar-school of Colum ia college 


dumber of about two hundred and twenty boys (the 


hope of the repubhe) at least one half of them must have been pre 


ured or tra:ned for thirty-six different exercises in seven languages, 





merent and modern—CGreek, Latin, English, French, Italian, Ger- 


nan and Spanish, both m prose and poetry, by recitations, and col- 


xjnies or dialogues. ‘The compositions, too, of some of those young 
rators & nsed us very much; while the crowd of s¢ holars, the 
ittentive part tors mn the task of their fellow-students, ¢ shubited 


the greatest order and manly decorum 
Let vs now enumerate the advantages which the improved me- 
thed and supermtendence of the Rector, Professor Charles Authon, 
nd his coadjutors, undoubtedly secure to these studente in as great 
i proportion, at least, as those European schools, which we have 
mentioned, could possibly afford 
l The first is elocutron : mn whatever language the young spe ake? 
was to perform his task, he could be heard distinetly mm a large cha 
wi, and not unfrequently delivered himself with grace and energy 
2. The exereise of memory, wlhuch is best elheited and tnproved u 


the voung days of life; and is the most precious of all the intellec- 





tual yx pt is tis associations guide our mductions, like the 
reet rus over the trackless ocean 

portment ina practical essay ; whic h variously calls mto ac 
thom the ste, the strength of the mind, the progress of the reason, 


ind the predominant feelings of the youthful aspirant 
4 The acowmsition of the mother langu we, and of every other 
which the candidate had with confidence sclected for the trial; and 


in Which many displayed a grammatical tenacity, which already be 


spoke a reasoning or logical mind 

5. And finally, a contidence in themselves, and self-possession in 
ttre presence Of the pubiie ; which proves in young beu ye, a rel 
ince on ther own exertions, as well as their ambition—the pledge of 
a personal honor, which wall re gulate their actions im future life 

Such is our opimon of this examination, to which we pax faith- 
ful attention. We were led to it by the impulses of many an old 
and cherished recollection; and these now induce us to address our 
compliments to the young gentlemen of the grammar class, in the 
words of Auneas to the young ‘Trojans contending for the prize 





——" Vestra inqunt munera volis 
Ceria mancn!, puert, et palmam movet ordine nemo” 


—Vine 
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Those joyous hours are past away, 
And many a heart that then was gays 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those ev‘’ning bells, 
Within the tomb, &c 


3 


And so “twill be when I am gone, 
That tuneful peal will still ring on $ 


| While other bards shall walk these dells, 





SALMAGUNDI 


SCRAPS FROM TAN GERMAN OF JEAN Pall 
Tranaiatedt for the New-York Mirror 
Music.—Oh music! echo of a distant world of 


harmony ' sigh of the angel withinus! When the 
voice and the eye and the 
are mute, and 
prison ol 
speak to one 
their distant sighs 


embrace and the tear 


when our bearts he silent within the 
through thee 


in their e iplivity, 


alone do they 


and une 


the breast, 


anothe 


Tue stasons.—Four puests stand m the wide 
temple of nature, and worship at God's altars, 
mountains: the tey winter, with 
ficing robe of snow ; autumn, the gleaner, with the 
harvest in his arms, which he lays upon the altar 
for man to partake ol; the fierv youth, 
who labors tll the night to prepare his oflering; 


lecked out for the 


the 


his white saeri- 


suiinier, 


and, lastly, the child spring. dl 
house of prayer with white blossoms, who, child- 
like, lays buds and flowers at the feet of the 


mighty Spirit, and in whose prayers all who hear 
hun unite. For the children of men spring is the 
weleomest priest 

-Od 
than 


ys of early love ' why do we 
despise you more we do our after 
Alas! throughout days which made 
minutes, we were pure, were disinterested, and full 
of tenderness. Happy days! ye are ike buttert! 
which live over from an unknown vear, to flutter 
round the spring-time of our life. Would I could 
vet think of you with the enthusiasm | once did, 
when there were no bounds either to enjoyment or 
to hope! Alas! tor thee, O man! when the 
bright, all-irradiating mists of thy childhood are 
past, thou endurest not long in the light of thy sun ; 
but the vapory veil which has been drawn 

gathers again in heavy thunder-clouds around thy 
heaven; and, in the noontide of youth, thou standest 
beneath the lightnings and the bolts of thy passions 


EARLY Love 
follies 
those you 
ame 


delice ite, 


away, 


MINvuTe arrentions.—Men of fine feetings fas- 
cinate through a certain affectionate watchtulness 
of the little wants of others, through a divining of 
their most soitly-whispered wishes, and a continual 
sacrifice of their own ; through politenesses, whose 
silken bands twine more gently and closely round our 
hearts than do the rou, sh cords of one gicat benetit 


Inpustay.—Maidens do not know what a beau- 





| move ; 
| will touch only what has motion 


tifier industry is; how their plumage, like that on 
the dove’s neck, plays and glances only when they 
how much men are like beasts of prey, which 


POPPING THE QUESTION 

There is no more delicate step in life than the 
operation designated by the elegant phrase I have 
{ for the title of my present luenbration 


i winding and caution, 


selectec 
M cl 
is necessary when you have got a favor to ask of a 
man. It is ten chances to one that he takes 
nto lus head to consider your request exorbitant, 
this the pretext for shaking off what 
siders a cumbersome appendage to 


and previous sounding 


rreat 
it 

and to make 
he naturally con 


his state—a man who has a claim upon his good | 


offices. But this hazard ts nothing in comparison 
with the risk you run in laving yourself at the merey 
of a young gipsy, fonder of fun and frolic than any 
thing in hfe. Even though she love you with the 
whole of her little heart, she possesses a flow of 
spirits, and woman's ready knack of preserving ap- 
pearances ; and though her bosom may heave re- 
sponsive to your stammering tale, she will lure you 
on with kind complacent looks, until you have told 
‘your pitiful story,” and then laugh im your face 
for your pains 

It is not this either that | meant to express) Men 
are they see distinctly the 
danger that hes before them. When a person has 
appreciate its full extent, 
has in general either seli-possession enough to back 
out of the serape, if is mevitable, to mareh 
with due resignation to meet his fate. In hke man- 
ner, it is not that poor Pillgarlick, the lover, has a 
clear notion (persons in his condition are rarely 
troubled with clear notions) of what awaits him, 
but he feels a kind of chokmg about the neck of his 
heart, a hang-dog inclination to go backwards in- 
stead of forwards, a check, » sudden stop in all his 
He knows not how to look, or what to 
His fine plan, arranged with so much happy 
enthusiasm, when sittmmg alone in his arm-chair, 
after a dinner, and two or three 
wine, in the uncertain glimmering of twilight, with 
his feet upon the fender, proves quite impracticable 
E ither 1t has eseaped his memory altogether, or the 

onversation perversely takes a turn totally different 
trom that by whieh he hoped to lead the fair one 


trom indifferent topics to thoughts of a tenderer 


not cow irds, because 


he 


coolnesa sufficient to 


or, it 


functions 
say 


good « glasses of 








ee Sees Epa eaae mm | And sing your praise, sweet evw'ning bells. 
oe While other bards, &c. 

~~” | 

- | 

| 
complexion, and thus, by fine degrees, (he watch- | Some gentlemen, equally nervous, and unaided 
ing all the time how she was aflected, im order to |) by such a discriminating and ingenious mamma, 
be sure of his strength, before he makes the plange,) |, have recourse to the plan of wooing by proxy 
to msinuate his eontession, yust at the moment that | ‘This is a system which I can by no means recom- 
| he knows it will be well received mend. If a male agent be employed, there is great 
The desperate strugeles and flounderings bv | danger, that, before he is aware, he begins to plead 

| rugeg an indering g be 

which some endeavor to get out of their embarrass- | for humself lalking of love, even in the abstract, 
ment are amusing enough. We remember to have | With a woman, is a ticklish matter Emotions 
been much delighted first time we heard the } 4 awakened, which we thought were lulled to 
history of the wooing of a noble lord, now no more, | Sleep for ever, and we gow desirous to appropriate 
narrated. His lordship was a man of talents and | to ourselves the pretty sentiments which she se 





rree, and a fair rent roll, 
Like all timid 


of staimless pedi 


of bas! 


ente rprise, 


but the veriest slave fulness 


and quiet men, he was very susceptible and very 
constant, as long as he was in the habit of seeing 
the object of bs affections daily He chanced, at 
the beginning of an Edinburgh winter, to lose his 
heart to Miss ——,; and as their families were in 
habits of intumacy, he had frequent opportunities of 


meeting with her. He gazed and 
avery Dumltedikes, but tt 
lowance of brain ; he followe 


sighed incessantly 
at he had a larger al 
he felt 


if she looked even 


1 everywhere ; 
jealous, uncomfortable, savage, 
civilly at another ; 
stoutest resolutions—notwitlistan 
itforded hum by the lady, 
who saw what his lord 


twithstanding his 


vet, I 








ww the eneour- 


agement a woman Of sense, 
esteemed 
1, and 
istent with womanly deh 


sup would be at, 


itlectation 


ler, was s 
rv 


his charac per sit 
cons 


st { 


ve vudvance 
the winter was fa 
r not yet got his mouth openc 


day, 


made ¢ 
ding into spring, and 
! Marnima at 
hus lord- 


y-room, 


ecaey 
he | 
| 








ast lost all patience; and one when 
ship was taking his usual lounge m the drawing 


svilable, the 





silent, or uttering an occasional me 
good lady abruptly left the r ind locked the 
pairin alone. When his lordship, on assaying to take 
his leave, discovered the predicament in White h he 
stood, a de ——- fit of resolution seized him 
Miss —— sat ben ling most assiduously 
needle, a deep blush on her cheek. His 





but, losing heart bv the 
passed on m silence to the other end of the room 
He returned to the charge, but again without etlect 
At last, nerving himself like one about to spring a 
powder-mine, he stopped short before her— Miss 
. will you marry me '"—* With the greatest 


advanced towards her, 











pleasure my lord,” was the answer, given ma low, 
somewhat timid, but unfaltermg voice, while a 
deeper crimson suffused the face of the speaker 
And a nght good wite she made hun. 


& 


well expresses. A fe male go-between Is less dan- 


| gerous; but I cannot conceive with what face a 

| man ean ever address a woman as his wife whom 

he had not courage to woo tor himselt 

| Day, the philosopher, had a freak of educating a 
wife for himself. He got two orphan girts intrust- 
ed to his care, on entering into recognizance to edu 
cate and provide for them. One proved too mulish 

| to make any thing of ‘Lhe other grew up every 

| thing he onal have wished And yet he gave up 
the idea of marrying her, because she one day pur- 
chased a handkerchief more gaudy than accorded 


Ot course, it never 


with his philosophic al notions 
had, that 


I wish it 


| came to a declaration one 
| might have seen with what degree of grace a man 
could divest himself of the grave and commanding 
characters of papa and pedagogue, to assume the 


supple, insinuating deportment of the lover 





ere are a set of men, whose success In wooing, 
tailing, 


s uni Crave, 
emaciated, sallow divines, who never look the per- 


I cannot comprehend 


t tace whom they address—who never 


theur bre 


son in the 
speak above ith—who sit on the utfermost 


edge of the chairs, a full vard distance trom the din- 
ner-table I have never known one of these scare- 
crows fail in getting a good and nch wife. How 
t is, heaven knows! Can tt be that the ladies ask 
them! 

One thing is certain, that I myself have never 
been able to ** pop the question se Luke the Imspir- 
ed writer, among the things beyond the reach of my 


intellect, of a man witha maid.” By 
what witcherv he should be ever able to mduce her, 


to “bring into cir- 


is “the way 
“her free unhoused condition” 
camscription and confine,” is to me a mystery. Had 
been otherwise, | should not have at this 
time the lonely mmate ll house—one who 
can searcely claim kindred with 


it been 


ol a adi 


any human being— 
AN OLD BACHELOR 


rt 
Th. 


i an she 














